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yjt Prefatory Note 

I have written this little historical 
sketch of The Authors Club at the 
request of the Chairman of the Executive 
Council, to whom are due the thanks of 
the Club for its publication. It does not 
pretend to be exhaustive nor does it 
claim any measure of literary form; it 
is merely a brief record of events, which 
cannot but be of deep interest to members 
of the Club, and, perhaps, to others, who 
know little of its meaning, purposes, 
and history. 

D.O. 

May I, 1913. 
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THE AUTHORS CLUB 

AN HISTORICAL SKBTCH 

Prior to 1882, mutual acquaintance 
among New York's men of letters was 
largely a matter of chance, and, therefore, 
to a great extent, non-existent. To be 
sure, there was the historic Pfaff' s, much 
of whose clientele was of the literary and 
journalistic castes ; but Pf aff 's appeal was 
limited and could not reach very far. 

In Boston, the early capital of American 
literature, conditions were different. The 
Brook Farm had meant much, and other 
movements of a cognate character had 
supplemented its work of association, 
while Harvard University formed a con- 
crete center of literary activity. Nearly 
all the names that had attained promi- 
nence were of Boston or its environs: — ; 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
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Hawthorne, Prescott, Motley, Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Aldrich. Howells, editor 
of The Atlantic from 1871 to 1882, might 
be classed with them, and James, with 
his Harvard training, was more of Boston 
than of his birthplace. New York could 
claim only Cooper, Irving, and Bryant of 
the older order, and Bayard Taylor and 
Stedman of the younger. 

Since then, literary Boston has given 
way to literary New York. All her great 
ones have gone, with the exception of 
Howells and James; the former now a 
New Yorker, the latter a resident of 
England; and Boston can show few, if 
any, potential successors to their pre- 
eminence. It is to New York that the 
eyes of all the younger men are turned, 
and, while it may not yet be said that 
we have those who can be classed with 
the fathers of our literature, there are 
many pens of promise and of, at least, 
respectable standing. 

How far the organization of The 
Authors Club, in 1882, may be counted 
one of the influences that worked toward 
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this result, it is hard to estimate; but 
none will deny that friendly association 
has power for mutual inspiration, and is 
the hardly less potent spur to generous 
rivalry. 

The idea of organizing a dub of men 
of letters here must be credited to Charles 
de Kay, brother-in-law of the late Richard 
Watson Gilder, who gave it his hearty 
concurrence. Pursuant to Mr. de Kay's 
invitation, there met, on October 21, 
1882, at Mr. Gilder's house, 103 East 
Fifteenth Street, Noah Brooks, Edward 
Eggleston, Laurence Hutton, Brander 
Matthews, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Charles de Kay, and Richard Watson 
Gilder. 

This was the beginning of The Authors 
Club, and these were its founders, al- 
though no formal organization was at- 
tempted at this first meeting. An invi- 
tation was sent to a selected list of writers 
to meet with the original seven at Mr. 
Stedman's house, on October 28th, on 
which date were also present Samuel S. 
Conant, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Richard 
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Grant White, and Richard Henry Stod- 
dard; while acceptances of membership 
were received from George William Curtis, 
Bronson Howard, and several others. 
The principles on which the Club was to 
be organized were formulated, and a 
committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution. At the third preliminary 
meeting, held at the house of Mr. Hut- 
ton, on November 13th, The Authors 
Club was definitely laimched, with the 
following list of organizing members: 
Henry Mills Alden, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, Noah Brooks, Samuel Stillman 
Conant, Geoige William Curtis, Henry 
Drisler, Edward Eggleston, George Cary 
Eggleston, Richard Watson Gilder, Edwin 
Laurence God km, Parke Godwin, John 
R. G. Hassard, Bronson Howard, Laur- 
ence Hutton, Charles de Kay, Charlton 
T. Lewis, Jonas M. Libbey, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Brander Matthews, William 
S. Mayo, Raphael Pumpelly, Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Richard Grant White, and Edward L. 
Yotimans; of whom are now living only 
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Messrs. Alden, Mabie, Matthews, Ptim- 
pelly, and de Kay, all of them still mem- 
bers of the Club. 

A constitution was adopted at this 
meeting, prescribing as the standard of 
eligibility that the candidate must be 
"the author of a published book proper 
to literature or hold a recognized position 
in other kinds of distinctively literary 
work." "Technical books and journal- 
ism as such" were definitely barred, as 
not being bases of eligibility. The offices 
of secretary and treasurer were established, 
but it was voted that there should be no 
president of the Club, and the executive 
control was vested in a council of nine 
members. The membership limit was 
placed at fifty. As will be seen, editors 
of literary periodicals and publications 
and authors of periodical literature might 
be eligible to membership tmder this 
constitution ; provisions which, later, were 
eliminated. 

At the next meeting, November 28th, 
the first executive cotmcil was elected 
as follows: Henry M. Baird, Noah 
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Brooks, Edward Eggleston, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Edwin Laurence Godkin, 
Laurence Hutton, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles de Kay, Edmxmd Clarence Sted- 
man, and Richard Grant White; and on 
December 5th, Charles de Kay was elected 
the first secretary of the Club and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, the first treasurer. 
Richard Grant White was the first chair- 
man of the council, and, soon afterward, 
the membership limit was raised to sixty. 
The first of the regular fortnightly meet- 
ings of the Club was held on January 3, 
1883, at the house of Richard Grant 
White. 

Even at this early stage of its existence. 
The Authors Club had given evidence 
that it was not designed to be merely a 
local dub. Many members from other 
cities were already on its roll, and, out 
of the twelve elected on that day, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and Henry James resided 
in Boston, Henry A Beers, in New Haven, 
George H. Boker, in Philadelphia, and 
Samuel L. Clemens and Charles Dudley 
Warner, in Hartford; — ^an equal division 
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in the matter of residence and non- 
residence. It should be noted, too, in 
this connection, that non-resident mem- 
bers have the rights to vote and hold 
office. 

Also, from the fact that, on February 
14, 1883, the Club took grotmd against the 
law barring foreign writers from American 
copyrights, it may be seen that it realized 
that its mission was to be something more 
than social. 

In the fall of 1883 the membership 
and attendance had increased to a point 
where it became inconvenient to hold the 
meetings at private houses. Several were 
held at Sieghortner's, in Lafayette Place, 
and the establishment of permanent quar- 
ters was agitated. 

On October 24, 1883, Matthew Arnold 
was elected the first honorary member, 
and on January 3, 1884, the limit of 
membership was raised to one hundred. 

In the same month, the Club, having 
taken action to rent from The Tile Club 
the use of its rooms, at 58 West Tenth 
Street, for meetings, received from that or- 
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ganizationamost friendly invitation, offer- 
ing its home for that purpose. This was 
accepted, and, in response, The Authors 
Club voted to The Tile Club members the 
guest privilege at the fortnightly gather- 
ings. This courtesy of The Tile Club 
was availed of until October 6th, when The 
Authors Club rented and entered upon 
the occupancy of its first regular quarters, 
at 19 West Twenty-fourth Street, with 
the old fencing master. Captain Nicolas, 
of mysterious salad fame, as its landlord 
and caterer. 

On December 31, 1884, was celebrated 
the first Watch-night, and The Tile Club 
were the guests of honor on that occasion. 
The lights were put out at midnight, and 
Auld Lang Syne was stmg, as it is to-day. 
As the Secretary's minutes express it: 
''Without formal adjournment, the Club 
gradually dissolved into the early morn- 
ing air of January i, 1885." Possibly 
it was under such inspiration that, in the 
same month, the membership limit was 
raised to one hundred and fifty, and, again, 
in January of 1889, to three hundred. 
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The next important step taken was 
incorporation, which was duly effected, 
February i8, 1887, with Edmund C. 
Stedman, Charles de Kay, Brander Mat- 
thews, H. H. Boyesen, and George Par- 
sons Lathrop signing the certificate. 

It is interesting to note the answer of 
the cotmcil to the request for co-operation 
and aid, in 1889, in the erection of the 
Washington Memorial Arch. It gives lack 
of Club funds as the only reason for the 
Club itself not subscribing and cites the 
material aid rendered by individual mem- 
bers. This seems a rather far cry from 
what would, to-day, be considered the 
legitimate field of our activities. 

On the last day of 1889 must be dated 
the beginning of an institution which has 
made the Club an instrument in wide- 
spread benevolent work, and which has, 
thus far, done more than anything else 
to extend its province and activities be- 
yond those pertinent to merely social 
organizations. On that day the council 
was advised, through John D. Champlin, 
that Andrew Carnegie, who had been a 
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member since May 20,1886, had expressed 
a wish to place in the corporation's 
hands the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
the income from which should be used 
to extend aid to authors and to their 
families, who, from illness or misfortune, 
had fallen into straits; and, in March 
following, the above named amount was 
presented to the Club by Mr. Carnegie, 
in the form of ten first mortgage bonds 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company. On 
April 3d, at a special meeting of the Club, 
the gift was accepted and the obligation 
asstmied to administer it in accordance 
with the intentions of its donor. It may 
be said that, while in the resolution of ac- 
ceptance members of the Club and their 
families are specifically mentioned as eli- 
gible to the aid of this fund, in practice 
it has been used on much broader lines. 
As will be noted later, it has been in- 
creased several times by the founder, and 
the good it has accomplished cannot easily 
be overestimated. Literary men and 
women, in all parts of the country, have 
been restored to health by medical aid, 
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care, and climatic conditions, which they 
could never have had without its agency; 
cases where misfortune had driven au- 
thors into dire financial straits have been 
relieved and they have been helped to 
regain their feet, while the last hours of 
many have been eased by luxuries and 
conveniences otherwise unattainable and 
by the assurance that their families would 
not be left without a measure of aid. 
Every member may be said to be, ex-officio^ 
a committee of one, whose duty and privi- 
lege it is to bring to the attention of the 
cotmcil any case within his personal knowl- 
edge, which calls for the use of this fund, 
and possibilities for the accomplishment 
of good are thus placed in his hands; a 
fact that should be especially remembered 
by those, the distance of whose residences 
from New York makes it difficult for 
them to share in the social side of the 
Club life. In this connection the wide- 
spread membership, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, is most valuable, as a 
measurable assturance that no worthy 
case, in any part of the country, will be 
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likely to escape the knowledge of some 
member. Such personal knowledge is 
necessary to the proper application of 
relief, and the men and women to whom 
it belongs of right and is afforded are, as a 
class, the last to seek it of themselves. 
If imaided in these times of stress, they 
are too apt to suffer in silence, and too 
often sink unaided tmder illness or mis- 
fortune. It may be doubted whether any 
of Mr. Carnegie's many and often far 
larger benefactions to humanity have 
accomplished or will accomplish more real 
good, in quarters where it is eminently 
worth while, than does this fund. Thus 
far, its use has, of necessity, been con- 
fined to cases where the need was tem- 
porary and, especially, to those where the 
rehabilitation of the beneficiary ndght 
be hoped for. The giving of pensions, 
where old age or the like may permanently 
and for long afflict is, of course, beyond its 
reach ; but, some day, even these may be 
hoped for, and a system established by 
which the least remunerated and far 
from least important of professions may 
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be secured from the sorrow and distress 
against which, now, in most cases, only 
death in the prime of life and mental 
activity affords real assurance. 

For several years the Club had been 
using its influence, unofficially, toward 
the proper protection of English authors 
in America and American authors in 
England, and, on May 4, 1890, Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen and Brander Matthews 
were appointed a committee of two to 
confer, in London, with Walter Besant, 
Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the English Incorporated Society 
of Authors. 

On December 4, 1890, at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, a resolu- 
tion was adopted recognizing the passage 
of the first international copyright bill, 
and expressing the thanks of the Club 
to Congress for this recognition of our 
contention for "those principles of uni- 
versal honesty upon which all true civili- 
zation depends." The resolutions were 
printed and a copy was sent to each 
member of Congress and to the news- 
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papers. Later, The American Copyright 
League, organized to promote, protect, 
and advance these principles and to keep 
watch over copyright legislation and 
agitate for its improvement, was voted 
the Club rooms as its headquarters and 
meeting-place. This league was formed 
by members of the Club, who believed 
that a special organization for the pur- 
pose could better advance its ends. To 
The Authors Club, however, belongs 
largely the credit for this movement. 
The names of Edmimd Clarence Stedman, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, George 
Haven Putnam, Bronson Howard, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Richard R. Bowker, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Brander Matthews, and many 
others will always be associated with this 
great reform, and it is probable that, 
lacking the mutual association and crys- 
tallization of sentiment which The Authors 
Club brought about, international copy- 
right would have been delayed for many 
years. 

On November 5, 1891, Rossiter Johnson 
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laid before the Council the project of the 
Liber Scriptorum, to be made up of 
contributions from each member of the 
Club and signed by them in each copy; 
the edition to be limited to two hundred 
and fifty-one copies and sold at a sub- 
scription price of one hujidred dollars. 
The object was, primarily, to form the 
nucleus of a building fund. His plan was 
adopted, and Rossiter Johnson, John D. 
Champlin, and George Cary Eggleston 
were appointed to be the editors of 
this publication. The book was printed 
at the De Vinne Press and published by 
the Club in 1893; Mr. De Vinne, a 
member, arranging that the work shotald 
be done at cost. The profits of this 
enterprise, which have amounted to over 
ten thousand five hundred dollars, have 
provided for the furnishing of the rooms 
in the Carnegie Building and the founda- 
tion of a library. The balance, five thou- 
sand dollars, has been invested in bonds 
and held as the nucleus of a building 
fund. 

In the spring of 1892, owing to changes 
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in the lease of the building containing 
the rooms, the Club was obliged to leave 
its pleasant quarters, and the distressing 
period of the wandering in the desert 
began. It was measurably relieved by 
the courtesy of other organizations. The 
Grolier Club offered The Authors the use 
of their club house, at 29 East Thirty- 
second Street, an offer which was grate- 
fully accepted and utilized until Decem- 
ber, when the rather cheerless rooms at 158 
West Twenty-third Street were rented 
until something more satisfactory could 
be found. On Jantiary 26, 1893, the 
gloom was lightened a bit by the reception 
given to the Club on that night by The 
Aldine Club, and on February 28th a 
dinner was held to celebrate the tenth 
year of the Club's life. 

From April 3, 1894, to January 2, 1895, 
the cotmcil met, usually, at the house 
of William Conant Church, and, during 
the greater part of that time, the Club 
took advantage of the courteous offer, 
made by The Architectural League, of 
the use of their quarters. 
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It was in 1894 that Mr. Carnegie, to 
whom suggestions had been made, look- 
ing to oiir renting a home in the pro- 
posed extension to his building, which 
now occupies the block on Seventh Ave- 
nue between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Streets, made the generous offer of the 
gift of a suite of rooms there. The offer 
was accepted by the Council on October 
9, 1 894, the sum of three thousand dollars 
appropriated from the profits of the Liber 
Scriptorum to fit up and furnish the rooms, 
and the whole matter placed in the hands 
of John D. Champlin, who chose the 
location, assisted the architect in the 
plans, and superintended the work. Suit- 
able resolutions of thanks were adopted 
and sent to Mr. Carnegie, and, at the 
annual meeting, on January 24, 1895, 
it was also voted to present him with the 
manuscript copy of the Liber Scriptorum^ 
in recognition of his great services to the 
Club and to the cause of American litera- 
ture. In February of the same year we 
entered into possession of these quarters 
which we now occupy. Until the time 
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shall come when we can have a building 
of oiir own, with all the facilities such a 
building can afford, Mr. Carnegie's gener- 
osity will enable the Club to fulfill far 
more completely than it otherwise could 
the objects for which it was founded and 
the duty which it owes ta American 
letters; — ^the mission which American 
letters owes, in turn, to the whole com- 
munity and to the causes which it can 
advance throughout the world at large. 
These may be big ambitions to be enter- 
tained by a small club, limited, necessarily, 
in membership and means, but the power 
of the pen is, surely, greater than that 
of many influences that work on more 
spectacular lines, and there is that to do 
in which The Authors Club should have 
no insignificant part, though it be one 
that men may not readily mark and 
define. As already amply evidenced, it 
recognizes its obligations, — ^that it is as 
much an institution as a club ; and, again, 
it is not altogether tmwarranted to pre- 
dict that, among the donor's many bene- 
factions to humanity, the seed he has 
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sown here may bring forth one of the 
richest of the haxvests his memory will 
reap. 

On February 28, 1895, a reception was 
given to the members of The Architectural 
League, in recognition of their courtesy 
in loaning their quarters to the Club 
during its lack of a home. The freedom 
of the meetings had, also, been eictended 
to them in that period. 

On the evening of March 14th, Mr. 
Carnegie was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception held in the new club rooms, and, 
in accordance with the vote of the Coun- 
cil, the original manuscript of the Liber 
Scriptorum, handsomely bound, was pre- 
sented to him. 

In 1895 the Club had taken action to 
place in the club rooms a small but 
carefully selected reference library, for 
the use of members who found occasion 
to work there, and, on December 5th of 
that year, at the suggestion of Edward 
Eggleston, it was voted to fotmd and 
maintain a Ubrary of Uterary biographies, 
which should be made as complete as the 
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means of the Club would warrant. Mr 
Eggleston began this movement by the 
presentation of several valuable volumes, 
and the present large collection is due 
to his initiative and wise judgment. 

On January 9, 1896, the revision of the 
constitution, which had been prepared 
by a special committee, was adopted by 
the Club at its annual meeting. A 
pertinent change was the dropping of the 
membership limit. It was felt that, in 
view of the natural limitation of our 
membership, a numerical restriction was 
unnecessary, and, though the set limit 
had not been reached, its retention in 
form seemed to detract from the demo- 
cratic character which the Club wished 
to maintain, as the only national body 
representing American authorship. Of 
even more importance was the change 
adopted in the qualification article, in 
the direction of stricter authorship re- 
quirements. The clause admitting men 
who held a recognized position in dis- 
tinctively literary work, and under which 
several editors had joined, was dropped. 
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and the section made to read, that the 
candidate must be the author of a pub- 
lished book proper to literature, or of 
creditable literary work equivalent to 
such a book. Technical publications and 
journalism as such were still barred. 

The competition for the club book- 
plate took place in this year, and the 
Theodore Hoe Mead prize of one himdred 
dollars was awarded to George Wharton 
Edwards, later a member, for the winning 
design, — our present book-plate. 

It was at the opening of 1897 that a 
change was formulated in the Club 
policy of electing American honorary 
members. These are limited by the 
constitution to one in each year, and, in 
the early years, several famous American 
authors, non-residents of New York, had 
been thus added to the roll: — Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier, Ik Marvel, and the 
only woman member, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. The change I refer to had been 
foreshadowed by the transference of Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard from the active to 
the honorary list, in 1888, but now, with 
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the election of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, was voiced the feeling that honorary 
memberships should not be bestowed 
upon Americans, however great, who had 
never felt enough interest in the repre- 
sentative organization of their craft to 
connect themselves with it. Since then, 
with but the single exception of Edward 
Everett Hale, who had been prevented by 
special reasons from joining the Club, and 
whose election was brought about by a 
petition, signed by a large number of 
members, the American honorary mem- 
berships have been bestowed only on 
prominent members, in recognition of long 
regular membership and of loyalty to and 
services rendered the Club. 

Under this restriction, now become 
an tmwritten law, have been since elected 
Parke Godwin in 1898, Edward Eggle- 
ston in 1901, Samuel L. Clemens in 1906, 
George Cary Eggleston in 1910, Andrew 
Carnegie in 191 1, Andrew D. White in 
1912, and William Dean Howells in 1913. 
It may be noted that Stedman, Godwin, 
and the two Egglestons were among the 
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founders of the Club; the honoring of 
Stoddard, Clemens, White, and Howells 
was amply justified by long membership 
and achievement; while the election of 
Camegie was a fitting tribute to the man 
who had done more than any other to 
make possible the sodality of American 
authorship, and whose benevolent work, 
through the agency of the Camegie Fund, 
had alleviated so much distress among 
those of the craft, whom illness or mis- 
fortune had borne down. By special 
action of the Council, the names of mem- 
bers so honored are carried, also, on the 
regular list, and their privileges of voting 
and holding office are reserved to them. 

On April 8, 1897, the Cotmcil passed 
resolutions protesting against the policy 
of Congress in laying protective duties 
on books, and these resolutions, signed 
by the Coimcil and members, were duly 
forwarded and presented to the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of^ 
the House. 

In January of 1898 a movenoent was 
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inaugurated by certain members, perhaps 
as important in its bearings as any in- 
cident recorded in this sketch. It was 
realized that the restriction of member- 
ship to authors made it impracticable to 
furnish full club facilities. Those eligible 
under the rules were comparatively few, 
authors generally were not wealthy, and 
any adequate increase in the dues was 
out of the question. Other clubs in 
New York, which might be considered to 
have literary or artistic metiers, — ^notably 
The Century, The Lotos, and The Players, 
— ^had met the problem by throwing open 
their doors to lay membership, in order to 
meet the heavy expenses necessitated by 
location in this city, and to The Authors 
Club came the question as to its attitude 
and action in the emergency. 

A committee had been appointed at the 
annual meeting in January to draft a 
proposed amendment to the constitution, 
looking to a full discussion of the question, 
and, at a special meeting of the Club, 
held for the purpose on February 24, 
1898, this committee reported in favor 
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of striking out the clause in Section 5 
of Article III, which barred ''technical 
publications and journalism as such" as 
qualifications, and, also, the clause read- 
ing, "No other persons than those com- 
prised within the above described classes 
shall be admitted to membership of any 
kind in the Club.'* 

It was evident that we had come to a 
parting of the ways. Were we to remain 
purely an authors' club or was the craft 
element to be submerged, as it had been 
in other organizations, which expediency 
had led to the adoption of such a policy, 
by a lay membership, which would, 
ultimately, be sure, if not to control, at 
least to change the character of the Club? 
The answer was given in no uncertain 
terms. It was ably argued that, while 
artists, actors, and journalists were, gen- 
erally, just artists, actors, and jotimalists, 
and that, while their clubs might reason- 
ably be benefited by the broadening in- 
fluence of men with other view-points, 
authorship was as often an avocation as 
a vocation; that, thus, our membership 
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already included statesmen, diplomats, 
lawyers, doctors; clergymen, professors, 
artists, bankers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants,-^very profession and calling in 
the community, and the flower of these vo- 
cations, as being the men whose thoughts 
and aspirations reached beyond the sphere 
of professional and material advance- 
ment; that no club represented as did 
ours all phases of thought and activity; 
that, on the score of interest, we needed no 
outside element; and that, should this 
be authorized, the necessarily small quota 
of authors would be lost in the number 
of lay members, however guarded their 
admission, and the Club's standing and 
influence, as representing the authors of 
America, would inevitably be sacrificed; 
that we must remain an authors' club, 
at whatever cost, or we would become 
merely a club with more or less pretensions 
in the direction of authorship, and with 
nothing definite in its character or as- 
pirations but to provide the creature 
comforts which the New York club man 
desired. 
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The discussion was exhaustive and the 
vote decisive. Beyond the three gentle- 
men who had prepared the proposed 
amendment not a single aye was re- 
corded, and it is interesting to note that 
the two surviving members of that com- 
mittee are now as strong as the strongest 
against any widening of the eUgibihty re- 
quirements. Later, as will be seen, these 
have been restricted rather than broad- 
ened, and the policy is fixed for all time. 

It has always seemed to me that there 
is no passage in the Club's history that 
can be pointed to with greater pride than 
this. With a practically unanimous voice 
the members turned from the alluring 
possibilities of full club facilities, and, 
aJone among New York clubs, decided to 
maintain the standard of purely craft 
organization in order that it might accom- 
plish craft good, postponing all other 
advantages imtil the day when they 
might come without the sacrifice of any 
basic principle. 

On March lo, 1898, the Club took what 
may be considered the only reactionary 
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step in its career. A special meeting 
had been called by fifteen members, with 
the object of taking some action on the 
stand of Emile Zola in the cause of htiman 
liberty and constitutional justice, as at- 
tacked in the condemnation of Captain 
Dreyfuss. It was proposed that our 
authors* club of America shotild con- 
gratulate the French author as having 
honored the craft all over the world by 
his ringing appeal for the fundamental 
rights of man. It may be said that but 
twenty -seven members were present at 
this meeting, and that, as fifteen had 
signed the call, it is imdoubted that the 
resolutions could have been passed. Still 
there was strong opposition from a few, 
perhaps influenced, in a measure, by the 
character of much of Zola's work, and 
it was felt that such congratulations, 
if not practically tmanimous, would be 
valueless. Therefore the resolutions were 
tabled, to the deep regret of many, who 
believed that the step was one that was 
eminently proper and within our natural 
sphere of action. 
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In 1902 the Club received as a gift 
from its long-time member and honorary 
member, Richard Henry Stoddard, a 
collection of manuscripts, autographs, pic- 
tures, first editions, and unique volumes 
that had belonged to famous authors. 
To give any idea of the variety and im- 
portance of this collection would be quite 
beyond the limits of the present sketch. 
It has been fully catalogued, however, 
and all members who will constilt that 
catalogue must congratulate the Club that 
Mr. Stoddard considered it the proper 
custodian of this material. 

Early in 1903, Mr. Carnegie sent, 
through Mr. Gilder, an additional ten 
thousand dollars in Pittsburg, Bessemer, 
and Lake Erie bonds, to be added to the 
Carnegie Ftmd. 

In January of 1905, news having come 
to this country that Maxim Gorki, the 
Russian author, had been arrested for 
being implicated in the recent demonstra- 
tion at St. Petersburg, and that there were 
indications he would be severely dealt 
with, a special meeting of the Club was 
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called for February 9th, and the following 
resolutions were adopted unanimously 
and cabled to the Russian Government: 

" To his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
of Russia: 

"The Authors Club of America has 
learned with regret and sorrow that the 
distinguished author, Maxim Gorki, is 
now confined in prison because of his 
participation in the manifestations pre- 
ceding the unfortunate occurrences in 
St. Petersburg on the 22nd of January. 

"We, American authors and members 
of the same profession as M. Gorki, are 
desirous of conveying to your Imperial 
Majesty our deep concern in the welfare of 
one of Russia's most distinguished writers. 

"We wish to bring to the knowledge 
of your Imperial Majesty our conviction 
that it would cause a wide-spread feeling 
of regret throughout this country, where 
M. Gorki's writings have made his fame 
well known, if he should be compelled 
to linger in prison or to suffer exile. 

"We, therefore, as members of the 
guild of authors, and devoted to the 
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highest ideals of our profession, respect- 
fully pray Your Majesty, in the name of 
those ideals and of the profession of 
which M. Gorki is a distinguished ex- 
ponent, to release our brother author and 
spare his services and genius for the 
future glory of his profession and of 
Russian literature throughout the world. '' 

This action went far to make amends 
for the failure to act in the matter of 
the Zola resolutions. In many ways the 
cases were parallel, and the whole pro- 
ceeding voiced a sentiment toward litera- 
ture in the abstract and a realization of 
the unity of the craft the world over, 
apart from all consideration of individuals. 
It was learned, later, through a gentleman 
high in the diplomatic service, that the 
appeal had definite and real influence in 
sectiring Gorki's release. 

On October 25, 1906, by a vote of the 
Council, passed in reply to a request from 
Dr. Canfield, librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the privilege of the use of the 
Club library was accorded to officers and 
advanced students of the University. 
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On November 14, 1907, the Council 
decided that, in addition to the regular 
fortnightly Thursday meetings, the rooms 
should be open to members on the inter- 
vening Thursday nights, without guest 
privilege, and simple refreshments pro- 
vided. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Club's founding was celebrated by a 
dinner at the rooms on November 21st of 
that year. 

In February of 1908, the Carnegie 
Ftmd was again increased by its generous 
donor, by the addition of thirty thousand 
dollars in Steel bonds, bringing the total 
principal of the Fund up to fifty thousand 
dollars. Naturally, Mr. Carnegie's satis- 
faction, thus manifested, in the way the 
Fund had been handled was a source of 
much gratification, and the added good 
that could be accomplished gave fuller 
purpose to the life of the Club. 

The meeting of the Council, held on 
May 14, 1908, signalized a new departure. 
Before this, the Club, while recognizing 
its province in broader questions concern- 
ing literature, had rigidly abstained from 
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any action bearing on the financial re- 
lations between authors and publishers. 
Now, on the report of a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, it was voted 
that members be invited to present to the 
Council, in writing, statements as to any 
unfair or unprofessional conduct on the 
part of publishers or editors that might 
come to their attention ; that, if any state- 
ment should show a prima-facie case, a 
copy of it should, in the discretion of the 
Council, be sent to the publisher or editor 
accused, and an opportunity be given 
him to reply, when, in the discretion of 
the Council, both statements should be 
placed on file, properly indexed, and be 
open to the inspection of members. This 
action was taken with a view to providing 
information as to any editor or publisher 
from whom such treatment might be ex- 
pected. It is evidence of the generally 
satisfactory conditions prevailing that it 
has not, thus far, been found necessary 
to make any record tmder this resolution. 
Several cases, in which initial action was 
taken, have been satisfactorily settled 
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by the secretary of the Club, acting as a 
sort of unofficial arbitrator, which is also 
a matter for congratulation, and seems 
to indicate a field of usefulness whose 
extension would be of benefit to all 
concerned. It may be conceded that 
publishers and editors with whom the 
members are likely to deal have every 
proper intention, and that any difficulty 
that may arise is the result of misunder- 
standing, which should be readily sus- 
ceptible of amicable adjustment. The 
Authors Club, with its many publisher- 
authors and editor-authors on its list, 
and the high standing of its members 
generally, may be fairly conceded to be 
an tmprejudiced tribunal, to which both 
parties could, with confidence, submit all 
points at issue. 

The Authors is not a literary club. 
It is a dub of literary men, and with 
the exception of Watch-night and formal 
receptions and dinners, no exercises or 
speeches are in order without special 
authorization by the Council. Under this 
rule, the Club celebrated, on January 28, 
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1909, the centenary of the birth of Edgar 
Allan Poe, William P. Trent delivering 
an address; a precedent which was 
followed on February 24, 19 10, by a 
memorial meeting and an address by 
John Erskine, commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the death of Charles Brockden 
Brown, America's first novelist. 

Also in 1910 a series of four invita- 
tion lectures was given at the club rooms, 
by prominent members. Henry van Dyke 
lectured on "What Poetry Is," Brander 
Matthews, on ' ' Molidre and Shakespeare, ' ' 
Francis Hopkinson Smith, on ''The Qual- 
ity of the Picturesque," and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, on ''The American Drama 
of To-day." 

In 1911 a series of three more lectures 
was delivered by Irving Bacheller, on 
"The Cheerful Yankee," Thomas R. 
Slicer, on "Shakespeare's Fools," and 
Josiah Royce, on "A Maori Love-Story, 
with Comments." 

The annual meeting of 19 11 was signal- 
ized by a f ttrther amendment of the clause 
in the constitution governing eligibility. 
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As has been pointed out, earlier in this 
sketch, under the first constitution, writers 
of periodical literature and editors of 
literary periodicals were eligible, though 
few became members. Under the general 
revision of 1896, the former class was 
barred, and the future candidate had to be, 
at least, the author of enough creditable 
literary matter to constitute a book. 
Now, it was felt that, while there had been 
no tendency to take improper advantage 
of such equivalents, and no abuses of 
the alternative clauses, there was, still, 
a dangerous laxity in any that could 
be devised. The alternative clause was, 
therefore, stricken out, and, with it, the 
thus unnecessary special restriction on 
journalistic qualification, which was capa- 
ble of misconstruction as being a slur 
on journalism, than which nothing was 
farther from the intention of its framers. 
From 191 2, every candidate has had to be 
the author of a published book, but there 
were added to the words, ''proper to litera- 
ture, '* the words, *' science or art. " Some 
criticism of this addition was aroused by 
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the fear lest the literary qualification 
might be relaxed thereby, but the reten- 
tion of the phrase, "Merely technical 
publications shall not be considered as 
bringing a candidate within the meaning 
of this section, " was held to be a sufl&cient 
safeguard, and the relaxation more appar- 
ent than real. The author of a scientific 
or art book is surely as much an author 
as the writer of fiction or poetry, and 
science or art, couched in HteW^fonn, 
should cover eligibility; whereas the 
former clause had left a doubt in the minds 
of some. Published book authorship of 
a work that involves the elements of 
literary construction and diction thus 
became the standard of membership, and, 
if more severe and even occasionally 
regrettable in the strictness of its opera- 
tion, seems a more logical one than those 
that preceded it. 

At this same meeting, a clause intro- 
duced into Section 6 of Article II empha- 
sized the Club's intention to take definite 
stand for the maintenance of sound liter- 
ary ethics. It was there provided that 
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any violation of the recognized ethics of 
the profession of letters should be sufficient 
ground for the expulsion of a member. 
From the beginning, plagiarists and the 
like could hardly have gained or main- 
tained membership, but a dear state- 
ment of the case served to put the organi- 
zation on record for high standards, and 
barred all possible quibbles that law 
might raise, in the imlikely contingency 
that such action should ever have to be 
taken. 

In the summer of 191 1 the policy of 
keeping the rooms open on aU Thursday 
nights through the year was inaugtuated. 
The fact that many non-residents, who 
visited New York only during the summer 
months, were thus given an opportimity 
to avail themselves of the Club, gave 
ample reason for this action, and the re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. Some 
have been present on every Thursday, and 
the poUcy is now definitely established. 

On several occasions, members who 
had resigned during the earlier years of 
the Club's existence had resumed their 
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membership; but the year of 1912 was 
especially signalized by the return to the 
roll of many eminent names, emphasizing, 
more than anjrthing else could do, the 
strengthening of the Club's position. The 
reserve fund of five thousand dollars was 
raised to six thousand during this year, 
by the purchase of an additional bond, 
and Mr. Carnegie again showed his pro- 
verbial generosity and his interest by the 
addition of a much needed room to his 
former gift of the Club suite. 

As this sketch, for it is only a sketch, 
closes. The Authors Club seems to be 
entering on a broader field of influence 
and usefulness. Already it has fully 
justified the hopes of its founders. The 
rapid increase in the membership during 
the last two years, bringing the total 
now up to two hundred and thirty-nine, 
indicates a wider appreciation among 
authors of what the Club is and means, 
and the importance of connecting them- 
selves with it, — ^that it is truly national 
in its scope. As has been aptly said, in 
reply to a criticism to the effect that the 
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critic had "never heard of many of the 
members," the name is not The Great 
Authors Club, but just The Authors 
Club, and it takes pride in the broadly- 
democratic feeling that has guided its 
policy. It requires that its members 
shall be truly authors of published books 
that voice creditable aspiration and, at 
least, a measure of creditable attainment ; 
gentlemen, who have always maintained 
in their work the best ethics of the craft. 
Beyond this, membership takes to itself 
no assumption of pre-eminence. The 
members are simply authors who, in addi- 
tion to the pleastire of social intercourse, 
seek, by their association, to fulfil better 
that duty which every man of the pen 
owes to his profession, to his country, 
and to the world at large. First comes 
mutual acquaintance, then united effort. 
When the time shall be, as it surely must, 
that The Authors Club is established in 
such form that no American writer feels 
he can forego its privileges ; when every 
foreign author visiting this country may 
regard the Club as his headquarters 
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during his stay here, the members, his 
hosts; who shall say, then, what influ- 
ences for good may not be exerted, and, 
especially, towards dispelling those inter- 
national misunderstandings and antipa- 
thies to which the pen has too often 
contributed, and which it can do most to 
eradicate? Gone these, and wars must 
cease, and the era of "Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men" become a lasting reaUty- 
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Chairman of thb Council 

1882-63 — ^Richard Grant White 

1884 — no permanent chairman 

1885 — ^William J. Stillman 
1886-87 — George Cary Bggleston 
1888 —Thomas W. Knox 
1889-90— Edmund Clarence Stedman 

1891 — Noah Brooks 

1892 — ^Edmund Clarence Stedman 

1893 — ^Edward Bggleston 

1894 — Noah Brooks 
1895-96 — ^Rossiter Johnson 

1897 — ^Laurence Hutton 

1898 — ^Francis R. Stockton 

1899 — ^JOHN D. Chamflin 
1900-01 — George Cary Eggleston 
1902-03 — Calvin Thomas 

1904 — ^JoHN D. Chamflin 
1905-06 — ^MoNCURE D. Conway 
1907 — ^Bronson Howard 
1908-11 — Henry Holt 
1912-13 — Oscar S. Straus 

Secretaries 

1882-83 — Charles de Kay 

1884 — George Parsons Lathrop 

1885 — ^Robert Underwood Johnson 
1886-87 — ^WnxiAM Hamilton Gibson 
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1888-^9 — ^Alfred Butler Starey 

1890-92 — Rossiter Johnson 

1893 — Frank Dempster Sherman 

1894-97 — Daniel Greenleaf Thompson 

1 897-1 900 — ^Rossiter Johnson 

1901-13 — DuFFiELD Osborne i 

Treasurers 

1882-83 — Edmund Clarence Stedman 
1883 — Laurence Hutton 

1884 — ^JONAS M. LiBBEY 

1885 — HjALMAR HjORTH BOYESBN 

1886-88— Thomas W. Knox 

1889 — ^HjALMAR HjORTH BOYESEN 

1890-92 — Stephen Henry Thayer 
1 893-1900 — ^Henry Marquand 
1901-03 — ^Henry S. Brooks 
1903-13 — ^Rossiter Johnson 

Receptions Given 

To: The Tile Club — Dec. 31, 1884. 
Matthew Arnold — Feb. 28, 1884. 
William Dean Howells — ^April 22, 1886. 
James Russell Lowell — March 20, 1889. 
Marion Crawford — ^Jan. 31, 1893. 
The Architectural League — Feb. 28, 1895. 
Andrew Carnegie — March 14, 1895. 
John S. Billings — ^April 2, 1896. 
Edward Eggleston — Dec. 3, 1896. 
Horace Porter and John Hay — ^April 9, 1897. 
Andrew D. White — May 26, 1897. 
Oscar S. Straus — ^June 23, 1898. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman — Dec. 6, 1900. 
Francis R. Stockton — ^Jan. 31, 1901. 
Frederic Harrison — March 18, 190X. 
Seth Low — Dec. 19, 1901. 
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Andrew Carnegie — Feb. 13, 1902. 
Sir Martin Conway — March 27, 1902. 
Parke Godwin — Dec. 4, 1902. 
Jean Jules Jusserand— April 16, 1903. 
Joseph Jefferson — May 12, 1904. 
Norman Hapgood— March 15, 1906. 
Also there have been entertained at The Club: 
Hubert Herkomer. 
Henrt Irving. 
Genl. William T. Sherman. 
Edmund Gosse. 
RuDTARD Kipling. 

GUGLIELMO FeRRERO. 

William J. Locke. 
William Watson. 
Pierre LoTi. 

Dinners Given 

To: Celebrate the Tenth Anniversary of the Club's Pound- 
ing — ^Feb. 28, 1893 
Richard Henry Stoddard — March 22, 1897. 
Celebrate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Club's 

Founding — Nov. 21, 1907. 
James Brycb — ^Jan. 23, 1908. 
Andrew Carnegie — Feb. 11, 1909. 
Oscar S. Straus — ^April 13; 191 1. 

Gifts Made to the Club* 

Suite of rooms now oc- 
cupied by the Club; 

$50,000 in bonds, to be 
held for the relief of 
distressed authors and 
their families Andrew Carnegie 
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Stoddard library of rare 
books, manuscripts, 
autographs, pictures, 
and literary memora- 
bilia Richard Henry Stoddard 

Upward of fifty letters, 
Edmund Clarence 
Stedman to Thomas 
Wentworth Higgin- 

son Tboiias Wbntworth Higginson 

and Laura Stbdman 

f 100 as a prize to be 
given for a Club book- 
plate Thbodorb Hob Mbad 

Bronze relief of Bayard 
Taylor; 

Stock Exchange presen- 
tation loving cup and 
bronze relief of him- 
self (by will) Edmund Clarbncb Stbdman 

Frank R. Stockton's 
collection of pipes Mrs. Frank R. Stockton 

Bayard Taylor MS. and 
book containing 
Goethe's autograph. . Charlton T. Lbwis 

Poe manuscript W. W. Griswold, of Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Reade's contract with 

his publisher for PtU 

Yoursdf in His Place, 

framed Wh^liam Conant Church 

Bayard Taylor's chair; 
Bayard Taylor MS. 

framed with pen last 

used by him Mrs. Bayard Taylor 
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Richard Henry Stod- 
dard's chair and desk Executors of Riceuxd Hbnrt 

Stoddard 

Brass ''Harpanchoroon*' 
and paper cutter 
made by himself; also 
several autographs. . . Rossitbk Johnson 

Reading chair and book- 
case of John Henry 
Plagg Mrs. John Henry Flagg 

Painting by William 
Hamilton Gibson, 
framed William Hamilton Gibson 

Painting by William 
Hamilton Gibson, 
framed Mrs. William Hamilton Gibson 

Painting of Poe cottage, 
framed Adolph Rog£ 

Etching of Walt Whit- 
man, framed Marion Mills Miller 

Bust of Emerson, by 
French Daniel C. French 

Bust of Moncure D. 
Conway, by Spicer- 
Simson Theodore Spicsr-Simson 

Bust of Tennyson, by 
Partridge and busts 
of Cooper and Irving 
by McHench William Ordway Partridge 

Crayon portrait of Poe, 
done from a Daguer- 
reotype taken from 
life by Gabriel Har- 
rison, framed Gabriel Harrison 
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Dinner table Edward H. Pbplb 

Oscar S. Straus 
Henry Holt and 
Gborgb Ilbs 
Japanese temple bell . . . Edward Grbby 
Statuette of Andromeda John Hbnry Bonbr 
Vases and ornaments; 
Royalties on The A meru 

can Spirit Oscar S. Straus 

Framed autographs Frbdbric Rowland Marvin 

Photograph of Conant's 
portrait of Lincoln, 
framed Alban Jaspbr Conant 

Design for dinner menu, 
framed Gborgb Wharton Edwards 

Steel engraving, The Im- 
portunaUPoet,{Tamed Samubl P. Avbry 

Old steel engraving of 

Alexander Pope, 

framed; 
Old steel engraving of 

A Literary Party at 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 

framed Gustavb Simonson 

James S. Gibbons 
MS. of Three Hun- 
dred Thousand More, 
framed, with portraits 
of Gibbons and Lin- 
coln Jambs Herbbrt Morsb 

Colored print, Author 
and Publisher, framed Edward L. Youmans 

Oil painting (marine) by 
W. Gedney Bunce, 
framed Olivbr B. Buncb 
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Punch bowl and ladle; 
Oil painting showing 
cross that marked 
the stretch of shore 
where Shelley's body 
was washed up, 

framed Charles db Kat 

Copy of squeeze of in- 
scription on Shakes- 
peare's tomb; 

Beer mug John D. Champun 

Thoreau MS. framed 

with portrait Gborgb S. Hbllican 

Set of chessmen John S. Wood 

Proof engraving, Au- 
thors of the United 
States f 1866, framed; 
also key to the por- 
traits Hamilton Holt 

Booksf. Edward Egglbston 

Albbrt Mathews 

Mrs. George Cart Egglbston 

Mrs. Charles Ledyard Norton 

Rossitbr Johnson 

Theodore Low db Vinnb 

Bayard Tuckerman 

Parke Godwin 

Gabriel Harrison 

Ernest Ingersoll 

Herbert L. Bridgman 

DuFFiELD Osborne 

John S. Wood 

George Iles 

WnxiAM George Jordan 

Tracy Robinson 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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